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Foreword 
by 
Dame Margery Corbett Ashby 


born shortly before the Society, died 1981. 


As a devoted advocate of electoral reform all my political life, I have great pleasure 
in recording my admiration for the gallant way in which this society (only two years my 
junior) has consistently battled for a truly democratic electoral reform. I wish to pay tribute 
to my colleagues who continue to work against the apathy of the political parties that 
shortsightedly prefer party power to democracy. I admire the way in which our society 
can make new forms of voting intelligible to the electors. Personally, I believe our voters 
are as intelligent as those in the many stable states in Europe and elsewhere. Electoral 
reform can prevent a slide to personal tyranny or to that of communism. At 95 I cannot 
wait long for the success of our cause, but I do not believe that our country will long remain 
content with the in-out, in-out, of our present system. It will look to freedom of expression 
resulting in a consensus of opinion, arising from freer voting, grouping and regrouping 
of informed opinion on matters arising in parliament. 


Best wishes and warm admiration for our courageous and devoted leaders. 


Margery Corbett Ashby 


(Dame Margery wrote this Foreword for the Society in 1977 in anticipation that a record of its 
achievements would be compiled for its centenary.) 
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Lord Avebury 


Thomas Hare 


Lord Courtney 


Reform in the Air 


On 16 January 1884 a private meeting convened by Sir John Lubbock (later Lord Avebury) 
decided to form a society for the promotion of proportional representation; this was made formal 
by a general meeting on 5 March. 


In the seven weeks between those two dates, a great deal of work was done, including press 
publicity, personal approaches to likely supporters and even, at a meeting, a mock election by the 
Single Transferable Vote system (STV). From the beginning, the society exhibited the features 
it still retains. It was all-party, its early members including 43 Conservative and 38 Liberal MPs 
and ‘nearly all the moderate Home Rulers’. It maintained close contact with interested people 
in other countries, one of its earliest letters being to the president of the Association Réformiste 
in Geneva. While the main emphasis was on parliament (especially in view of Franchise and 
Redistribution Bills then being debated), it was recognised that reform should extend to local 
government and other elections. The first general meeting passed a resolution calling for ‘some 
form of proportional representation’, but the third meeting, nine months later, adopted a report by 
its committee, which ‘after very carefully considering all the different systems of voting’ proposed 
to it, ‘had come to the conclusion that the single transferable vote on Mr Hare’s plan was, on the 
whole, the best system that could be adopted’. An advantage of PR that was stressed from avery early 
stage was ‘maintenance of the individual community’ as against the division of natural communities 
which single-member constituencies entail. 


Pressure for the reform worked out by Thomas Hare had in fact begun much earlier, involving 
besides Hare himself John Stuart Mill, Henry and Millicent Fawcett and other leading figures 
of their time. They had formed the Representative Reform Association which published a valuable 
report and some of whose members became founder members of the new society. Those founders 
included, besides Sir John Lubbock, at least two whose names still mean something to our later 
generation — Albert Grey, later Earl Grey, and C.P.Scott. Also Walter Morrison, who in 1872 
unsuccessfully introduced a bill for the single transferable vote in parliamentary elections, and 
whose great grand nephew is a leading member of Conservative Action for Electoral Reform. James 
(later Speaker) Lowther was a founder member and Lord Birkenhead made powerful speeches 
in favour of PR, as did Thomas Burt the miners’ leader. 


The stimulus for the formation of the new society seems to have been the imminence in 1884 of two 
parliamentary bills which offered a chance of reform by means of amendments, one bill greatly 
extending the franchise and the other bringing about a drastic redistribution which for the first time 
established the single-member constituency as the norm. 


Preparations for these involved a great deal of activity. The society’s press cutting books contain 
hundreds of letters to national and provincial papers and reports of meetings in all parts of the 
country. Demonstration STV elections were a very early feature and one had school children as the 
voters, who experienced no difficulty. Grey also carried out in his constituency a real election among 
miners choosing their agents. It is noteworthy that one argument used against the existing system was 
the danger in Ireland of inflaming communal strife by depriving the minority of its due voice in 
parliament. It had been hoped that the government would incorporate in its bills a measure of 
proportional representation. When it refused to do so, Leonard Courtney (later Lord Courtney) 
resigned his ministerial office and joined the Society, serving as Chairman of its Committee until 
his death in 1918. 


The subject was raised in speeches on the first bill, pointing out the injustice and the danger 
of increasing by more than half the number of people entitled to vote if there was no guarantee 
that their votes would have any effect on the result. Amendment to secure a better system was, 
however, left to the bill on redistribution. 


Early Resistance 


In the second reading debate on that bill, Leonard Courtney, a few days after his resignation as 
financial secretary to the treasury, attacked the single-member constituency, and later Sir John 


Lubbock, President of the Society, moved an amendment which would have made the vote 
transferable. However, government and opposition leaders had committed themselves to the 
redistribution scheme as it stood, and Sir John’s motion was defeated by 31 votes to 134. 


Although the reformers never thought of that defeat as more than a temporary setback, they saw 
no prospect of reopening the matter in the near future, and therefore decided to vacate the Society’s 
office in Palace Chambers, maintaining a secretary, Miss Orme, to deal with enquiries. Its first 
annual report listed 25 publications, many of them reprints of speeches or newspaper articles, 
so there must have been material available to those interested. 


There was also considerable activity by leading members of the Society, seizing opportunities 
as they arose. Among the more important events was a deputation to the prime minister and the 
president of the Local Government Board in 1888, urging the election of the new county councils 
by the single transferable vote. However, Lord Salisbury professed himself precluded from 
expressing an opinion on the deputation’s case because the terms of the bill were awaiting final 
sanction by his cabinet. An important meeting was held at the home of Thomas Hare’s daughter, 
Mrs Westlake, on 10 July 1894, when the principal speaker was Catherine Helen Spence, one of the 
foremost pioneers of electoral reform, who spoke from the experience of thirty years’ campaigning 
in Australia. Numerous articles and pamphlets appeared. 38 years later, after Miss Spence’s death, 
the Society welcomed a similar visit by her successor in South Australia, Mrs Jeanne F.Young. 
Close links with Australian reformers have always been maintained, recent visitors to Chancel Street 
being Jack and Kate Wright, Christopher Harte, John Campbell and Deane Crabb. J.F.H.Wright is 
the first President of the Proportional Representation Society of Australia and author of Mirror of the 
Nation’s Mind. 


Enter Humphreys 


The period of ad hoc activity had lasted until the annual meeting on 10 May 1906, when the grossly 
distorted result of the general election at the end of 1905 provided a stimulus to a renewal 
of organised protest. The Liberals were indeed entitled to their victory, having polled more than half 
the total votes (the only time in the 20th century so far that any one party has achieved this) 
but for 55% of the votes they had a nearly 2 to 1 parliamentary majority. Besides this, there was 
anxiety lest the new Transvaal parliament, inheriting the British electoral system, should suffer 
from a dangerous exclusion of minority voices. 


The meeting was again held at the president’s house, with Leonard Courtney and other stalwarts 
of 20 years earlier, but the new century brought in new names, among them J.Fischer Williams, 
Bernard Shaw, H.G.Wells and Hilaire Belloc. Of the most lasting importance was John H. 
Humphreys, who had become honorary secretary on Miss Orme’s retirement in March 1905 and 
in serving the cause devotedly for the next forty years was to become recognized as the world’s 
leading authority on the subject. He was a gentle and persuasive man, of encyclopaedic knowledge. 


From 1906 onwards we have regular annual reports and the press cutting books are again kept 
up to date, showing a large number of meetings addressed. Pamphlets published included 
Lord Courtney’s speech in moving, in April 1907, the second reading of his Municipal 
Representation Bill, a permissive measure which would have allowed any municipality to have 
its council elected by STV if it wished. The select committee to which the bill was referred 
recommended acceptance of the measure for experimental periods of three years and the bill 
passed all its stages in the Lords. However, when introduced (twice) in the Commons it encountered 
the usual difficulties in the way of a private member’s bill and made no progress. 


The same period saw a decision to publish ajournal, Representation, which appeared at least quarterly 
from February 1908 until August 1923 and was the ancestor of the Society’s present journal under 
the same name. It is a mine of information for that period. In 1907 also, the Society again acquired 
offices, 28 Martin Lane, Cannon Street, which in 1910 it left for the more politically convenient 
179 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster. 
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John H Humphreys 


The next important piece of work was the giving of evidence to the Royal Commission on Electoral 
Methods, appointed by the government in 1908. This was the result of a resolution passed at the 
Trade Union Congress and a deputation to the prime minister (Asquith) which included some 
40 MPs and others interested in electoral questions. The Commission’s minutes of evidence show 
what a large part was played by the Society; witnesses included all of its officers and several other 
members, besides some of its foreign correspondents. The Commission found STV the best 
proportional system but (Lord Lochee dissenting) did not feel able to recommend its adoption 
‘in existing circumstances’ for elections to the House of Commons. It did recommend it for local 
government and elections not involving parties. The report was a mine of information for the 
1917 Speaker’s Conference, and remains valuable. Its conclusions were doubtless influenced by 
the paucity of experience of STV in actual use. Thirty five years later, in 1953, the Society led 
a campaign for the appointment of a new Royal Commission to examine the experience 
accumulated over that time, but the government would not respond. Though it did not achieve 
the effect most hoped for, the Royal Commission of 1908 did lead to important developments 
after the first world war. 


Trade Unions 


This period in the Society’s history saw also the beginnings of what was to develop into a major part 
of its work and an important source of revenue. The Northumberland miners, who had used the 
alternative vote to elect their agents in 1885, continued this practice and it extended to the new 
federation, the National Union of Mineworkers. The NUM called on the Society for assistance in the 
impartial counting of votes. The National Insurance Acts of 1910 brought in another client — the 
National Union of Railwaymen’s Approved Society, set up to handle contributions and benefits 
under those Acts. Under the same Act, a number of other representatives of medical practitioners 
and of insured persons were elected by STV. A more formal relation with the NUR began in 1930 
and, like that with the Mineworkers, continues to this day. Organisations which very early adopted 
the single transferable vote for elections not only to single posts (for which it becomes the 
Alternative Vote or AV) but to committees (and thus to STV in multi-member constituencies and 
hence PR) include the National Union of Teachers (1922) and the Royal Arsenal Co-operative 
Society. Some bodies have turned to the Society for advice on how to conduct their elections; others 
have simply sought a returning officer whose impartiality would not be questioned. The number of 
such clients grew slowly until 1960, when an election within the Electrical Trades Union was 
overturned in the High Court because of ballot-rigging. The new leaders of the ETU immediately 
put all of its large and numerous elections in the hands of the Society, and the publicity given to the 
judgment and its consequences led to a rapid increase in the number of organisations seeking the 
Society’s services, many of them using the single transferable vote. In 1982 Frank Chapple, the 
Chairman of the EET PU (the new name of the union following enlargement), was elected a Vice- 
President of the Society. (Frank Chapple was Chairman of the Trades Union Congress in 1983). 


Besides greatly strengthening the Society’s finances, the direct involvement of the Society in 
assisting organisations with their elections has led to several million people in the UK now being 
accustomed to voting by preferences. The development of this side of the Society’s work, which is 
now known as Ballot Services, eventually resulted in its incorporation in 1969 as a company limited 
by guarantee. Until 1958, the Society had had no constitution. 


The Resolute Advocates 


John Humphreys threw himself into the work of the Society with great energy and ability and 
in 1912 abandoned an assured career in the Post Office to become its full-time secretary, a position 
he retained until his death in February 1946. Already, in 1911, he had published what long 
remained the standard work on Proportional Representation. In 1923 Practical Aspects of Electoral Reform 
followed. Under his direction there was a steady stream of pamphlets and leaflets and he carried on 
a voluminous correspondence at home and abroad. 


John Humphreys’ Post Office experience was valuable in dealing with the sorting of ballot papers, 


pigeon holes such as he used having become standard equipment. From the start, attention was paid 
to the practical details of STV elections, it being recognised as necessary that those asked to adopt 
the system must be shown exactly how it works. Detailed rules for the count were incorporated in 
Lord Courtney’s bill of 1908 and were reprinted by the Society as a pamphlet. 


During the 1914-18 war, minds turned increasingly to means of strengthening the democracy which 
the war had been fought to defend. Books and articles on the subject began again to appear. Already 
in 1916 there were statements in parliament indicating an intention to consider far-reaching reforms 
to take effect in the first post-war election. The new ‘existing circumstances’ might well have led 
the Royal Commission to recommend the immediate adoption of STV. 


Although both elderly, Sir John Lubbock (by then Lord Avebury) and Lord Courtney of Penwith 
threw themselves into the campaign. Even when over 80 and suffering from failing eyesight, 
Lord Courtney travelled all over the country addressing meetings and, until the day he died, was 
working hard in the Lords and through the Parliamentary PR Committee to get STV into the 
1917 Representation of the People Bill. His widow, Kate, a sister of Beatrice Webb, continued the 
work after his death. 


While the Society’s usual activities were naturally curtailed by the war, it was far from idle. 
It maintained a staff of five (four also engaged in war service) and towards the end of hostilities 
moved into new offices in 82 Victoria Street. The war did not prevent an important tour by John 
Humphreys to Australia, New Zealand and America. The main reason for this trip was a threat 
to STV in Tasmania, where a change to a party list system had been proposed. Mr Humphreys’ 
evidence to a select committee certainly influenced it to recommend preserving the STV system, 
and led to the filling of casual vacancies by re-counting the deceased member’s papers. He addressed 
a large number of meetings in Tasmania and other parts of Australia, New Zealand, the United States 
and Canada, over a period of about eight months, being well reported and making a good 
impression. Though no startling practical developments followed, the publicity for STV must have 
helped pave the way for its applications later in the USA and Canada. The friendships formed were 
also of great value. 


During Mr Humphreys’ absence, the London office was in the care of Alfred J.Gray, who gave 
invaluable service until his untimely death in 1944. He married another member of staff, Frances 
Hodgson, who remained in charge of the clerical side until her retirement in 1959. 


On his return, John Humphreys devoted himelf to reactivating the PR committee in both houses 
of parliament; he attended their meetings and the Society became very active at the parliamentary 
level. The number of meetings increased. The Society sent a memorandum to the prime minister, 
Mr Asquith, and submitted evidence to the Speaker's Conference appointed in 1916. Although 
the 32 members of that conference included only two already committed to PR (Earl Grey and 
Aneurin Williams), it unanimously recommended the application of STV to London, to boroughs 
with three or more members, to contiguous boroughs returning together three to five members, 
and to two three-member university constituencies. Its report was generally welcomed but was 
opposed by some political organisations, whose pressure caused the government to say that the 
PR recommendation was not an essential part of the Representation of the People Bill introduced 
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Support in all Parties 


Consequently, those clauses relating to PR were left to free votes and they were very narrowly 
defeated. The figures for the first division show how far opinion in parliament was from hardening 


on party lines. 
ae for PR against 


Liberals 76 
Unionists 38 84 
Labour 13 10 
Irish Nationalists 14 = 
Independent ee me: 
141 148 
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